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a duty to Buchanan, who he believed was "the truest friend to the
South that ever sat in the Presidential chair." Secondly, he was con-
fident that he could help the South most by remaining in the cabinet and
blocking hostile moves which Buchanan might make if he were not
there. Then, too, if he abandoned the President he would be "de-
nounced as unworthy and ungrateful." Finally, as far as public obliga-
tions were concerned, the Treasury was in bad shape and he would be
accused of getting the department that way "by bad management and
then flying from responsibility."
His private obligations were just as embarrassing. He owed money
for his current expenses which it was then inconvenient to pay, and he
did not want to seem to be dodging his creditors. Most important was
the fact that Mrs. Cobb was approaching confinement and the doctor
feared the effects of travel. Despite these difficulties he was finding it
impossible to remain silent. Between cabinet sessions and arguments,
he set himself to compose an address to the people of Georgia, advising
secession on the 4th of March. His personal difficulties opportunely
lightened. His brother-in-law sent him the money to pay his obligations,
and Mrs. Cobb decided, despite her ill health, to go home December 1.
The Secretary sent his address to the printer and then fell sick. His
illness delayed his wife a few days, but finally on the 5th she set out
and reached home safely. Cobb felt he would not be long in Wash-
ington.26
During this period of stress Cobb was busy, in council and out, with
the great controversy. Black was working on him, and he in turn, with
Thompson, was trying to work Buchanan out of any idea of erecting
constitutional barriers in the way of secession. Thompson took the
President his excerpts from the "Fathers" to convince him that secession
was not unconstitutional. Buchanan was moved sufficiently to reconsider
some points and turned to Black for confirming data. He returned the
Attorney General's recent paper to him and requested instead a formal
legal opinion which would eschew politics and philosophy and stick to
the law. The President had become stricter than ever in his devotions
and spent a portion of each day in reading Jay's Exercises and in prayer.
He now decided that he wanted to issue a pacifying, not an inflamma-
tory statement* "I desire to come between the factions as a daysman